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Che Fagitive Slave Law.* 


BY B. F. M. 


| neo leave to offer some remarks upon that all absorbing theme of 
discussion—the Fugitive Slave Law. I am not so vain as to indulge 
the hope that I shall be able to present any new views for your 
consideration, or reflect additional light upon a question which has 
occupied the loftiest intellects of our country. I do not rise to enter 
into an elaborate discussion of the subject. It is my purpose merely 
to collect a few facts which may tend to remove unfounded prejudices 
against the act of Sept. 18, 1850, and at the same time to remind ev- 
ery true patriot of his duty, under any and all circumstances, to stand 
by the Constitution and the Union. 

It is admitted by every one of sound judgment, that the Constitu- 
tion, fairly expounded, must be the supreme law of the land. ‘The 
talk about the “ higher law” I consider “ mere sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing.” ‘ No man,” says Daniel Webster, “ is at liberty to 
set up, or affect to set up his own conscience as above the law, ina 
matter which respects the rights of others, and the obligations civil, 
social and political, due to others from him. Such a pretence saps 
the foundation of all government, and is of itself a perfect absurdity.’ 

Taking then the Constitution as our only guide for public action, 
we find that it contains a clause which declares that “no person 
held to service or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, es- 
caping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation 
therein, be discharged from such service or labor, but shall be delivered 
up on the claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due.” This provision was inserted to secure to the citizens of the 
slaveholding States the right to retake their slaves in any of the States 


* An Address delivered in lie Lim mian Society. 
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of the Union into which they might escape. ‘That such is the true 
construction of this article of the Constitution, appears both Asstori- 
eally and judicially 

Under the Confederation, as is well known, there was no provision 
for the reclamation of fugitive slaves. The owners of runaways 
were allowed, however, to pursue and take them in the free States ; 
but it was clear to all, that in the course of time this would be effected 
only with great difficulty. When therefore the t’ederal Constitution was 
under deliberation, the Southern members insisted upon a provision by 
which the rendition of fugitives should be secured to the slaveholding 
States. The guarantee of this right was demanded for the preserva- 
tion of their interest in statu quo. It was well understood at the 
time, that without it no Union would have been formed. ‘They pre- 
vailed, and accordingly we read in Art. 4, Sec. 2, of the Constitution 
the passage just quoted. Speaking in defence of this provision in the 
Virginia Convention, called to consider the Constitution, Mr. Madison 
said : 

“ This clause was expressly to enable the owners of slaves to re- 
claim them. ‘This is a better security than any that now exists.” 

Governor Randolph held the same language. He said: 

“ Were it right to mention what passed in Convention, I might tell 
you that the Southern States—even South Carolina herself—consid- 
ered this property secured by these words.” 

In the Convention of North Carolina, Mr, Iredell spoke as follows : 

“In some of the Northern States they have emancipated all their 
slaves. If any of our slaves go there, and remain there a certain 
time, they would by the present law be entitled to their freedom, so 
that their masters could not get them again. ‘This would be extreme- 
ly prejudicial to the inhabitants of the Southern States, and to prevent 
it this clause is inserted in the Constitution. Though the word slave 
is not mentioned, this is the meaning of it. The Northern delegates, 
owing to their particular scruples on the subject of slavery, did not 
choose the word slave to be mentioned.” 

And in the debate in the Legislature of South Carolina, Charles 
Cotesworth Pinkney made these remarks : 

* Wo have obtained (said he) a right to recover our slaves in what- 
ever part of America they may take refuge, which is a right we had 
not before. In short, considering all the circumstances, we have 
made the best terms for the security of this species of property it was 
in our power to make. We would have made them better if we 
could, but on the whole, I do not think them bad.” 

These strong assurances that every slave who escaped to the North 
would not be free and irreclaimable, but “ should be delivered up,” re- 
conciled the people of the South to the Constitution, and secured its 
ratification. That the same views of the subject were held by the 
statesmen of the North, is equally unquestionable. Nowhere in the 
debates which took place in the States of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New York and Pennsylvania, on the adoption of the Federal Consti- 
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tution, do we find any eXpressions rendering uncertain or equivocal 
the ri ght of the owner to recover his slave. In those days there was 
no diversity of opinion as to the true intent and meaning of the clause 


elative to fugitives from labor. It has been reserved for the sophistry 
0 our tunes to deny the existence of one of the plainest provisions 
of the Constitution, 

Dut tet us tare from the interpret ation of history to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United States. In the celebrated case of 
Prigg vs. the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Judge Story, who de- 
livered the opinion of the Court, said : d 

“It is well known that the object of this clause was to secure to 
the cilizens of the slavehok ling States the complete right and title of 
ownership in their slaves, as property, in every State of the Union, 
into which they might escape from the State w herein they were held 
in servitude,” 

Again: 

“'The clause was therefore of the last importance to the safety and 
security of the Southern States, and could not be surrendered by 


them without endangering the whol property in slaves. ‘The clause 


was accordingly adopted in the Constitution by the unanimous con- 
sent of the framers of it—a proof at once of its own intrinsic and 
practical necessity.” 

And again: “ ‘The clause manifestly contemplates the existence of 
a positive, unqualified right on the part of the owner of the slave, 
which no State law or regulation can in any way qualify, regulate, 


control or restrain.” * * ® © “We have not the slightest hesi- 
tation in holding that, under and in virtue of the Constitution, the 
owner cf a slave is clothed with entire authority in every State in the 
Union, to seize and recapture his slave, whenever he can do it without 
any breach of the peace, or any illegal violence.” 

This decision settles the point beyond cavil or doubt. It is unne- 
cessary to adduce here the opinions of the other learned judges. ‘They 
confirm, in words no less emphatic, all for which the South conte nds 
inthis matter. I think there is no reflecting member of this Society 
who will deny that under the Constitution, and the construction of that 
Constitution by the Supreme Court of the United States, the Federal 
government has assumed the sacred obligation to deliver to the master 
his fugitive slave. 

In order to carry out that obligation more effectually than before, 
Congress, during the last session. passed an act known as the lugitive 
Slave Law. Now the question arises, is this Law in all respects 
consistent with the Constitution ? 

In 1793 a law was enacted by Congress, the third and fourth sec- 
tions of which designated the mode of reclaiming “ persons cscaping 
from the service of their masters.” It was ar pproved by the illustrious 
Washington, and as you are well aware, has repeatedly been sanc- 
tioned by the dee isions of the Supreme C cunt Those decisions will 
apply with the same force to the present act, so far as it is similar to 
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that of 93. It follows therefore that the constitutionality of the pro- 
visions not common to both laws alone admit of dispute. In what 
then consists the essential difference between the two acts, the one of 
1793, and the other of 1850? ‘The sections of the law of '93, which 
refer to fugitive slaves, are as follows: 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That when a person held to labor in any of 
the United States, or in either of the Territories on the northwest or south of the 
river Ohio, under the laws thereof, shall escape into any other of the said States or 
Territory, the person to whom such labor or service may be due, his agent, or at. 
torney, Is Newel empowered to seize or arrest such fugitive from labor, and to take 
him or her before any judge of the Circuit or District Courts of the United States 
residing or being within the State, or before any magistrate of a county, city or 
town corporate, wherein such seizure or arrest shall be made—and upon proof to 
the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, either by oral testimony or affidavit 
taken before and certified by a magistrate of any such State or Territory, that the 
person 80 seized or arrested doth, under the laws of the State or Territory from 
which he or she fled, owe service or labor to the person claiming him or her, it 
shall be the duty of such judge or magistrate to give a certificate thereof to such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, which shall be sufficient warrant for removing the 
said fugitive from labor to the State or Territory from which he or she fled. 

See. 4. And be it further enacted, That any person who shall knowingly and 
willingly obstruct or hinder such claimant, his agent or attorney, in so seizing or ar 
resting such fugitive from labor, or shall rescue such fugitive from such claimant, 
his agent or attorney, when so arrested, pursuant to the authority herein given or 
declared ; or shall harbor or conceal such person, after notice that he or she wasa 
fugitive from labor as aforesaid, shall, for either of the said offences, forfeit and pay 
the «um of five hundred dollars, which penalty may be recovered by and for the 
benefit of such claimant, by action of debt in any court proper to try the same, 
saving moreover to the person claiming such labor or service his right of action for 
or on account of the aol injuries or either of them. 


The first point of difference is in the appointment of commission- 
ers to carry the provisions into effect. ‘The act of 1793 entrusted its 
own execution to the judges of the Circuit and District Courts of the 
United States and also to any State magistrate of a county, city, or 
town corporate. But in 1842, one Prigg having carried off his slave 
without obtaining a certificate from the magistrates of Pennsylvania, 
was tried and convicted under the law of 1826. He appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Its decision, delivered by 
Judge Story, embraced three propositions: 1. The act of 1793 was 
constitutional, 2, Any State law that in any way interferes with it, 
is null and void. 3. The action of Congress on this subject excludes 
all State legislation in reference to it. This decision releasing all 
State officers from taking cognizance of a claim to the service of a 
fugitive, rendered the act of 93 practically of but little use. ‘The on- 
ly magistrates to whom the claimant could apply were the Circuit and 
District judges, and as these are thinly scattered over the Union, re- 
siding in many instances hundreds of miles apart, it is manifest that 
the owner of a slave thrown on his own resources, seldom obtained 
a warrant to remove his property. ‘To remedy this defect, or in other 
words, to maintain inviolable and unbroken the guarantees of our great 
Magna Charta, Congress enacted the law of 1850, by which United 
States Commissioners are substituted for the State magistrates, whose 
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powers ceased some eight years ago. ‘These commissioners by the 
fourth section of the bill are clothed with concurrent jurisdiction with 
the judges of the Circuit and District Courts in all matters pertaining 
to fugitives from labor. The objection made against this provision is 
that it gives judicial power to the Commissioners. ‘This, it is said, 
interferes with the Constitution. Now the Commissioners are not 
judges. ‘Their powers are not judicial, but as Mr. Justice Story terms 
them, ministerial. It is not their duty, as some suppose, to pass a de- 
finite decision upon the question in dispute, but merely to decide 
whether the claimant has shown good and sufficient reason to remove 
the prisoner to the State or Territory whence he is alleged to have 
escaped. This is the whole duty of the Commissioner, as it was of 
the magistrate under the old law. Now the act of 1793 gave the 
power of hearing complaints against fugitives to the justices of the 
peace, and that act has again and again been pronounced constitution- 
al. If the jurisdiction thus conferred upon these magistrates had been 
considered a judicial power, the law of 1793 would have been pro- 
claimed null and void, inasmuch as all judges of the United States 
hold their office during good behavior, and receive compensation not 
by fees, but by salaries. Reasoning then from analogy, it is clear that 
the act of 1850 is not unconstitutional, because the certificate for the 
removal of the fugitive is granted by a Commissioner. 

The next point in which the present law differs from that of 1793, 
is in requiring the United States Marshals to execute all warrants or 
other processes for the arrest and detention of fugitives. ‘The con- 
stitutionality of this provision has, we believe, never been questioned. 
lt was inserted in the bill to secure the prompt and efficient perform- 
ance of a duty enjoined by the great charter of our liberties. Prior 
to the passage of the late act, any attempt to fulfill that duty was often 
the signal of a riot, and almost invariably ended ina failure. This 
clause granting the owner of a slave the privilege of employing the 
Marshal to serve his warrant, removes all apprehension that the 
law can be resisted with impunity or success. It consequently com- 
mends itself to every sober and reflecting man. 

The third and last essential difference between the two laws, is in 
making the United States Marshals liable to a prosecution for the full 
value of fugitives escaping from their custody, whether the escape 
was with or without their knowledge and connivance. ‘This liability, 
as we all know, without being jurists, closely resembles the responsi- 
bility of every sheriff at common law for the custody of his prisoners. 
Doubtless in some cases, the provision may fall hard upon the Mar- 
shal, but its propriety and necessity cannot but be acquiesced in by 
all who are willing to observe the Constitution according to its true 
spirit. 

These are all the provisions found in the act of 1850, which are 
not substantially embraced in that of 1793. ‘There are undoubtedly 
several other particulars in which the former law is rendered more 
stringent than the latter, but as they are not entirely new, they do noi 
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affect the discussion in its present stage. We conclude therefore that 
the Fugitive Slave Bill of 1850 is not unconstitutional, neither, 

Ist. Because the certificate is granted by a Commissioner—Cop. 
gress having full power to confer this authority : nor, 

2d. Because Marshals are required to execute warrants for the ar- 
rest of fugitives, this being in strict analogy to the execution of all 
laws: nor, 

3d. Because the responsibilty of safe custody is thrown on the 
Marshal—since other public officers are liable to the same extent. 

Having shown the constitutionality of the late enactment by 
a comparison drawn between the acts of Congress of 1793 and 
1850, | will now briefly notice the two principal objections which are 
urged against it. 

It is said that the new law suspends the operation of the writ of 
habeas corpus—inasmuch as the concluding clause of the sixth section 
provides that after duly granting the certificate, no process issued by 
any court, judge, magistrate, or other person whomsover shall inter- 
fere with its execution. This is a mistake. ‘There is not a word in 
the bill respecting the writ of habeas corpus. Is it true that silence 
upon the subject can be construed to repeal a great constitutional 
right’ If this be so, then the injury was done by the old law more 
than half a century ago, without any one discovering the fact. 

But let us examine what the privilege of the writ of habeas corpus 
is. Chancellor Kent, in the 2d vol., p. 26, of his Commentaries, lay- 
ing down this privilege, says, ‘“ Whenever any person is detained with 
or without due process of law, unless for treason or felony, plainly and 
specially expressed in the warrant of commitment, or unless such per- 
son be a convict or LEGALLY charged in execution, he is entitled to bis 
writ of habeas corpus.” Here we see at once that the object of this 
writ is not to discharge the prisoner when lawfully detained, but only 
to relieve him from illegal imprisonment. Now it has been decided 
over and over again that imprisonment under a certificate from a Com- 
missioner of the United States, or warrant from the Executive of one 
State, on the requisition of the Executive of another State is, legal. 
The writ of habeas corpus, therefore, is not applicable to the case of 
a person under arrest as a fugitive from justice or from labor. On this 
point, Judge Grier says: “* ‘The writ of habeas corpus is undoubtedly 
an immediate remedy for et ery illegal imprisonment : but no imprison- 
ment is illegal when the process is a justification of the officer: and 
process, whether by writ or warrant, is legal, whenever it is not de- 
fective in the frame of it, and has issued in the ordinary course of 
justice, from a court or magistrate having jurisdiction of the subject 
matter,’ (Commonwealth vs. Lekey, 1 Watts 6,7.) A person held as 
a fugitive under the certificate of a judge or magistrate, under this 
act 1s legally imprisoned, under process ‘from a court or magistrate 
having jurisdiction,’ and cannot be released by any other court or 
magistrate, on a writ of habeas corpus or homine replegiando.” In 
the same connection, | would also beg leave to introduce an extract 
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from the opinion of Mr. Crittenden, the Attorney General of the Uni- 
ted States. In his letter to the President, he holds this language : 
« Congress, in the case of fugitive slaves, as in all other cases within 
the scope of its constitutional authority, has the unquestionable right 
to ordain and prescribe for what causes, to what extent, and in what 
manner, persons may be taken into custody, detained or imprisoned. 
Without this power they could not fulfill their constitutional trust, nor 
perform the ordinary and necessary duties of government. It was 
never heard that the exercise of that legislative power, Was any en- 
croachment upon or suspension of the privilege of habeas corpus. It 
is only by some confusion of ideas that such a conflict can be suppos- 
edtoexist. [It is not within the province or privilege of this great 
writ to loose those whom the /aw has bound. ‘That would be to put a 
writ, granted by the law in opposition to the law—to make one part of 
the law destructive of another. ‘This writ follows the law and obeys 
the law. It is issued upon proper complaint, to make inquiry into the 
causes of commitment or imprisonment, and its sole remedial power 
and purpose is to deliver the party from ‘all manner of tlegal confine- 
ment.’” But it is useless to multiply quotations to show that the Act 
gives to every person claimed as a fugitive, all the rights which the 
writ of habeas corpus secures to him. Surely there is no one here 
who will set up his own judgment in this matter in opposition to that 
of all the distinguished statesmen of both parties and the highest ju- 
dicial authority of the country. 

It has been said, too, that the new law is unreasonable because it 
does not extend to the fugitive the right of trial by jury in the State to 
which he has escaped. So it has always been under the Act of "93. 
\ fugitive from labor is delivered up in the same manner and upon 
the same proof as a fugitive from justice. When a person who is sus- 
pected of having committed a crime in Massachusetts, escapes into 
Connecticut, he is surrendered to the authorities of the former State 
upon the requisition of its Executive. Here there is no trial by jury 
—the question to be determined is that of identity. Nor is this the 
only case in which fugitives from justice are refused a trial by jury in 
the State in which they are arrested. By treaties with France and 
Great Britain, the United States have engaged to surrender persons 
charged with crime escaping into this country —the proceedings always 
being summary and ex parte. Hence we see that fugitives from jus- 
tice from other States as well as from foreign lands, are placed on an 
equal footing with runaway negroes—are liable to be seized by the 
same process. ‘This being evideni, why is the intervention of a jury 
demanded for fugitive slaves? Are black men better than white ? 
Shall a white man be surrendered without complaint, and yet heaven 
and earth be moved to prevent the restoration of a black man whom 
the Constitution expressly declares “ shall be delivered up?” If trial 
by jury be necessary in one case, itis so inthe other. Then why this 
clamor made for the black fugitive? Why do we hear no anathemas 
hurled from the pulpit—no Union threatened to be dissolved—because 
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white men are daily surrendered without trial? For my part, | cannot 
perceive why special privileges should be granted to colored persons. 
If they are wrongfully arrested, it is easy to try the question of free. 
dom or slavery either by a habeas corpus or by a jury in the State 
whence it is alleged they were fugitives from labor. Every State 
guarantees this right to persons who are charged with committing an 
offence within her borders ; and we have no reason to suspect the up. 
rightness of southern tribunals in regard to petitioners for freedom, 
On the contrary, the decisions in the slaveholding States will fully 
attest that negroes arrested as fugitives from labor possess every facil). 
ty to prove their innocence. Says Mr. Underwood, in a speech in the 
United States Senate last spring, “ Having been a long time con- 
versant with the judicial tribunals of my own State, | have never 
known a case of freedom or slavery where the leanings and sympa- 
thies of the judges and jurors were not in favor of liberty. It is one 
of the maxims of the law, always enforced by the courts of Kentucky, 
that if there be any doubt, the person claiming his freedom is entitled 
to the benefit of it.” And Mr. Clay, on a public occasion, remarked 
that he had almost always succeeded when he had acted as counsel 
for the captive, but never when he had been engaged by the master. 

ut itis unnecessary to enlarge upon this topic. There can be no 
doubt that the fugitive possesses ample means of redress under the 
laws of the State from which he has fled. Not only has he right of 
trial by jury, but the privilege of summoning witnesses and employing 
counsel without expense to himself. What more can the friends of 
the negro demand! Shall a special tribunal be extended to black 
slaves which is rightfully withheld from free white men? Are run- 
away negroes from Georgia, or Virginia, or Kentucky, beings of a su- 
perior grade or having higher claims upon oursympathies than the Irish, 
the French, the English, or the freemen of our own country? Cer- 
tainly not. Why then has this provision under consideration provoked 
such violent opposition? Why are no conventions called to nullify 
the laws which send the white man away? And why, in the name of 
common sense, should Congress insult the tribunals of the South, by 
pronouncing them incompetent to decide upon the prima facie proof 
that a fugitive owes service or labor to a master from whom he has 
escaped ’ 

If there were no other ground for refusing a trial by jury in the 
State where the fugitive is arrested, the excited condition of public 
feeling in many portions of the North, would be sufficient. ‘There are 
thousands, | am sorry to say, who, placing their conscience above the 
Constitution and openly avowing the principles of nullification, would 
never consent to the return of a slave, It would be useless to sup- 
pose that equal and exact justice could be had for the claimant among 
those holding such views onthe subject of civil duties and obligations. 
Their whole opposition is to the Consrirution, and the law is de- 
nounced only because it carries out the Constitution. ‘They demand 
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a trial by jury, not to secure to our brethren of the South their just 
rights, but to trample in the dust the precious inheritance of the fame, 
the wisdom, the valor and the patriotism of our fathers. 
| have now, as I trust, shown the constitutionality of the law of 
18: 4 and answered the principal objections which are made against 
it was one of those measures of compromise designed to give 

peace and repose to our distracted country, and which have since 
crowned, with fadeless glory, the legislation of the Thirty-tirst Con- 
gress, Fanatics and agitators may heap upon it odious epithets and 

busive language, but it has receive id the cordial support of every true 
heart that beats with devotion to the Constitution andthe Union. In 
many respects, It 18 a great improvement upon the old law. It is 
practic lly more favorable to the fugitive and better guarded against 
abuse. It protects free colored men from being kidnapped and sold 
into slavery, by requiring a legal certificate previous to the removal of 
the negro. It places the execution of the law in the hands of re- 
sponsible officers of the government, instead of leaving the individual 
master or his agent to seize and carry off his slave by physical force 
lt atlords personal security to the master while arresting his servant, 

and thus allays all the apprehension of the recurrence of scenes of 
violence and bloodshed. Is it not plain, that the new Act is better 
than the old one—better for the fugitive—better for the free black—bet- 
ter for the North and South—better for the peace and quiet of the 
whole country ? 

It will not be inferred, | hope, from anything | have said, that I jus- 
tify the law in all its details. | approve, however, of its enactment, 
inasmuch as [| deem conformity to the design of the Constitution 
more important than the objectional features of the bill. Its in fact, 
merely an honest fulfillment of the compact entered into by the men of 
the Revolution, Its object is simply to carry out the express stipula- 
tions of that sacred instrument, without which the Union, with all tts 
fragrant glories of the past and precious hopes of the future, would 
never have existed. Before its passage, the Constitution, in conse- 
quence of a decision of the Supreme Court of the United States, had 
become, as it were, a dead letter in regard to fugitive slaves The 
law of "93 had no vitality after the prohibition of State magistrates 
from acting under it. Any attempt to arrest a slave in most of the 
Northern States, was attended with hazard of insult, heavy pecuniary 
loss and even of life itself. In this manner, the people of the South 
suffered an encroachment upon their rights which no forbearance 
could tolerate and no apology vindicate. With a view to put an end 
to this breach of faith and to restore harmony and confidence to the 
country, Congress passed this law. It was not hastily enacted, as 
some have asserted, but was discussed in the Senate, section by sec- 
tion, and received the sanction of the most eminent and patriotic 
Statesmen in the nation. It was not the triumph of one local section 
orof one political party over another. ‘The question was, should the 
compromises of the Constitution be maintained according to their 
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letter and spirit, or should the (/nion, created by the common toils and 
sacrifices of Washington and his associates, be lost to freedom and 
to the world. Who does not rejoice that in acrisis so momentous jt 
was decided to uphold the Constitution ’ What heart does not throb 
to the sentiment: “ Frenzied be the head—palsied be the hand, that 
attempts to destroy the Union '” | 

In order to have a just sense of our obligation to restore fugitive 
slaves, let us recur, for a moment, to the period when there was no 
Constitution of the United States. It was, as we all know, a period 
of darkness and of gloom. ‘The invader had been repelled by the 
valor of our citizens, but with peace came evils no less distressing 
than war. ‘There was no commerce, no manufactures, no sound cur. 
rency, no confidence between man and man; nothing, in short, to 
make a people prosperous and happy. Armed men beset courts of 
justice, towns and villages were threatened with flames, and thou. 
sands, under the pressure of sufferings, were ready to enter into des- 
perate rebellion. What an hour of peril was that! What dreadful 
thoughts arose in the minds of those, who through years of toil and 
suffering, had established their country’s independence! But in the 
midst of this storm, the anchor of hope and safety was not lost. A 
convention, composed of illustrious patriots and statesmen, assembled 
to frame a Constitution. Many and great were the difficulties in the 
way of meeting upon a union platform. The subject of slavery was 
the apple of discord, and came near causing the convention to sepa- 
rate without attaining its aim. Finally, after long deliberation, our 
Constitution was formed in a spirit of mutual forbearance and com- 
promise. It was agreed that each State should for itself, and by 
itself, regulate and control its existing institutions. But in order to 
fulfill this compact, it was also agreed that fugitive slaves escaping 
from service in one State to another, should be delivered up to their 
masters. ‘This provision was scarcely discussed in the convention, 
and was adopted without a dissenting vote. Jt was necessary for the 
maintenance of the concession on the part of the North, viz: non-in- 
terference with slavery, because that concession would be utterly vain, 
if fugitives might find a safe retreat by crossing a State line. It was 
based on the only ground upon which the members of the confedera- 
cy could meet and make our Constitution. 

Such were the circumstances under which our predecessors prom- 
ised that the fugitive slave should be delivered up. They saw dis- 
tinctly, that without this obligation no political tie could unite the 
American people. Whether they decided wisely in forming a union 
with slaveholders, let the consequent history of our country answet. 
“Whatever specious objections may have been urged against the Con- 
stitution at the period of its adoption, it is not with us an open ques- 
tion whether that immortal instrument was framed with all the wisdom 
which has been claimed for it, and whether it is adequate to the pur- 
poses for which it was designed. ‘The seal of more than sixty years 
is now upon it, and its results are known and read of all men. In 
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the erypt of St. Paul's Cathedral, in London, is the tomb of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, the architect of that noble structure, and the felicitous 
useription upon it runs thus: ‘ Reader, if you seek his monument, 
look ereund ! So we may say of our Constitution. If you would 
estumate its value, Look arounp!”*® Behold a nation, prosperous 
beyond precedent, pursuing all the multiform avocations of society, 
where, but a few vears ago, the foot of civilized man had not yet trod ! 
Compare our country in all the elements that make a people great and 
prosperous, W ith any empire of ancient or of modern time ' Standing 
on our own soil, see our Republic stretching in its magnificence, from 
the Audantic to the Pacific, and reaching from the perpetual moaucefie 
North to the ever-blooming flowers of the South! But, above all, 
gaze upon the blushing flag of our country, wooed by the breezes of 
every clime under heaven, and carry ng, ‘wherever it floats, the name 
and the power of the American pe ople ! 

But while “looking around” at our power, dignity, and prosperity 
as a nation, let us not forget that these great blessings can last only by 
implicit obedience to the Constitution. Nothing can be more falla- 
cious than the fancy that the Union can be maintained when the su- 
premacy of our Magna Charta is gone. Do we imagine that the 
freemen anywhere in this country, will continue to remain in the 
Union if the rights bequeathed to them by their fathers, be wrested 
away’ If the time should ever come when the Constitution shall 
cease to be the “ higher law” in the land, our government will undoubt- 
edly dissolve itself into its original elements, and vanish—the baseless 
fabric of a vision. It is ours then to show our estimate of this Palla- 
dium of Liberty, by transmitting it unimpaired to posterity, and by 
defending it, if necessary, to the last drop of our blood. In the lan- 
guage of a distinguished patriot, “If we are not struck with judicial 
blindness, we shall cling to this Constitution as the mariner clings 
to the last plank when night and the tempest close around him.” 

Let us then resolve, that so far as we are concerned, our | nion 
shall be maintained by a practical compliance with all the duties en- 
joined by the Constitution. Let us renew our pledges of affection to 
that priceless heritage of Liberty which belongs, not only to our gene- 
ration, but to generations yet to come. Let us, above all, listen to the 
solemn warning of Washington, to “indignantly frown on the first 
dawning of every attempt to alienate one portion of our country from 


the rest, or to enfeeb! e the sacred ties which bind together the various 
parts.” 


* Dr. neni un's Discourse on the Union. 
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THE HARP OF CREATION. [Feb ‘ 


The Garp of Creation. 


Taov Harp of Creation, whose magical strain 
To the throne of Omnipotence ever asce nding, 
is wafted from Nature's broad, boundless domain, 
With the song of pure spirits in unison blending , 
Ix ep, grand and majestic, thy harmony swelling, 
Transcending the limits of space and of time,— 
One wave of rich melody ceaselessly welling, 


Unites with the chorus celestial, sublime. 


The stars, as they glide on their radiant way, 
In the glorious anthem forever are singing ; 
Day utters its musical accents to-day, 
And the azure expanse with the echo ia ringing. 
From hilland from valley, from forest and river, 
From mountain and streamlet, lake, woodland, and plain, 
Earth's myriad voices are sounding forever, 
And mingling in harmony sweet with the strain. 


Thou Harp of Creation, no tremulous hand 
O'er thy quivering wires hath been carelessly sweeping ; 
A Master hath tuned them, and cherubim stand 
With their harps ever time to the melody keeping ; 
One theme ever new each rapt seraph inspiring, 
One song all their legions eternally raise ; 
The universe glows with the topic untiring, 


And joins the unanimous tribute of praise. 


Thy music is written in letters of light, 
On the glittering scroll of the firmament burning, 
And he who interprets the language aright, 
ls forever the song of the seraphim learning. 
The volume of Nature with radiance beaming 
Is spread out before thee, its treasures are thine ;— 
Child of earth,—let thy heart with its influence teeming, 
Unite with thy voice in the chorus divine. 





OSSIAN. 


®ssian. 


Tue poetry of the early ages has ever seemed most fit “to wake 
to ecstacy the living lyre.” ‘The notes, which the first poets sang, 
float down the long vista of ages unchanged and unequaled. Man 
has grown wise in these latter days ; he sports with mysteries which 
were once his terror, and roams abroad within the widened limits of 
his intellect ; yet, in the midst of all his wondrous power and wisdom, 
he finds nothing so pleasing as “the words of other times.” He can 
find deeper thought and more intellectual poetry, but nothing that 
strikes the imagination so irresistibly. As the fire and ingenuousness 
of youth often affect us more than the labored reason of mature years, 
so a sinple lay of days long passed, is often the magic Sesame, open- 
ing the way to rich treasures of fancy, which to many a modern model 
of correctness were past finding out. 

Preominent among these bards of ancient days stands the blind old 
man of Chios. With a few other classic poets he has absorbed the 
admiration of all succeeding ages. How much of this admiration is 
caused by the gregarious nature of the human race, would be diflicult 
to decide ; perhaps a goodly share. Atany rate, there are many admi- 
rers of classic beauties who seem to forget that there is ae else to 
claim their notice and reverence, than the spirit of poesy which haunts 
the shores of the Mediterranean. But, whilst men have risen in im- 
ayvination, with the 200,000, who stood up when the Roman poet en- 
tered the theatre, and felt the warm blood thrill through their veins as the 
tale of ancient ‘Troy was told, another school of poetry has arisen from 
among the quaint old superstitions of the north of Europe, which in 
force and a certain fantastical beauty is, to say the least, an equal. 
Itmay be said to present the same contrast to the measured cadence 
and smoothly lowing numbers of Greece and Italy which exists be- 
tween the Gothic and Grecian style s of architecture. ‘The latter ts 
correetly elegant, the former is irregularly beautiiul. One 1s massive 
and unadorned, the other light and wreught in many a varied form. 
One stands open to the broad holt of day, and is clearly detined in 
its inmost recesses ; the other has nooks and corners where ghostly 
forms seem to crouch, half hidden in the gloom, and its lofty arches 
are hardly seen by the arc hitect. One seems fit for the habitation of 
glorious men who are known and appreciate “l by mortals ; the other for 
the shadowy dwellers of the spirit-world. Each class seems pex uliar 
and unable to be changed -into the other, at least cannot without 
losing a large share of its vigor. Pope has scarcely shielded the 
“quadrated” versification of his time from the imputation of tameness, 
and the ancients seem to want the mystical and spiritual manner of 
thinking, which throws sucha strong spell over the poets ot the 


North. 
First among the septentrional bards, is Ossian—a beacon light upon 
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his rock-bound shores, gleaming through the surrounding darkness of 
ignorance and barbarism. It was about the year 1762, when a num. 
ber of poems were given to the world by one James McPherson, who 
claimed to have collected them in a tour through the western High- 
lands and adjoining isles. A great sensation was created in the lite. 
rary world. ‘hey were translated into various languages and also 
imitated, Among the earlier poems of Lord Byron may be found a 
fair imitation of the “ Voice of Cona,” and Lamartine in Leo Confi- 
dences confesses having done likewise. The conqueror of Europe 
found a kindred spirit in its energetic style. But, whilst many be- 
lieved and admired, some doubted whether they were genuine ;a 
doubt which the conduct of the translator was rather calculated to in- 
crease than dispel ; and some, with the renowned Dr. Johnson at their 
head, totally denied their authenticity, and asserted them to be a mere 
fabrication. ‘Time has shown that they judged hastily. The High- 
land society of Scotland in the year 1805, published a report of a com- 
mittee appointed to make diligent inquiry throughout the Highlands 
for similar poems. ‘The report shows that at least a portion of the 
work had been obtained from these alleged sources, and probably all 
with the exception, perhaps, of fragments inserted to fill up omissions 
in the original. ‘There seems, therefore, to be sufficient proof that 
these poems, mutilated and interpolated though they must be, as has 
been the fate of many of the works of antiquity, are really the pro- 
ductions of a poet of the early days of Scottish history. ‘Tradition 
and external evidence fix the time of their composition to the end 
of the third or beginning of the fourth century. A powerful argument 
for their genuineness can be adduced in the fact that their literary 
merit far surpasses that of the translator, and also that they harmo- 
nize exactly with the age and country to which they are assigned. 
Their subjects are generally warlike, as we would be led to expect 
among a half-civilized people. Manly valor is extolled as the highest 
excellence. Feasting, hunting and the other amusements of semi- 
barbarism are often introduced. ‘The images and descriptions of the 
poet are evidently drawn from Scottish scenery, which is peculiarly 
adapted to the wild and high-toned melody of the “ Harp of Selma.” 
Northern Scotland might be called the haunt of the spirit of sublimi- 
ty. Along its high cliffs, which breast 300 miles of the sea, the roar 
of the Atlantic is never silent amid the sounding caves, as the waves 


sport fearfully along their base. ‘The sea-fowl scream over their nests 
amid the lone recesses of the rocks. 


“ The only, the perpetual dirge 
That's heard there is the sea-bird’s cry, 
The mournful murmur of the surge, 
The cloud’s deep voice, the wind’s low sigh.” 


Almost constant rain and mist hang over the land, and the wild 
winds roam unchecked over its bare hills and heaths, and whisper 
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amid the rustling grass strange things to the dreaming bard. It was 
from such associations as these that the genius of Ossian received its 
inspiration. All was to him wildly stern and grand. Nature did 
not sing to him amid myrtle and orange groves beneath the sunny 
skies of the South. But there was a depth, an almost inexpressible 
beauty in the few wild notes which it was his privilege to hear, which 
more than compensated for the loss. Hence his poetry is never volup- 
tuous, never weak. Indeed, its chief fault is its strength. ‘To use 
the language of Dr. Blair, “his manner is so different from that of 
most poets to which we are accustomed : his style 1s so concise and 
so much crowded with imagery, the mind is kept at such a stretch in 
accompanying the author, that an ordinary reader is at first apt to be 
dazzled and fatigued rather than pleased.” Energy and conciseness 
are its characteristics. It touches only upon principal points. Like 
a mighty storm it sweeps over the regions of fancy ; small reeds bend 
before itand are passed over, but the large oak is torn from its roots 
and borne on. He strikes the key note of many a strange, wild melody, 
and leaves us to fill up the outline. 

But not only do we find strength, but also what is seldom found in 
the earlier northern poets, a keen perception of the beautiful and pa- 
thetic. For instance, in Carthan the thoughts of the days of youth 
are compared to a pleasant evening. “ ‘Thus the sun appears in the 
west after the steps of his brightness have moved behind a storm ; the 
green hills lift their dewy heads; the blue streams rejoice in the vale. 
The aged hero comes forth on his staff, his gray hairs glitter in the 
beam.” A happy old age after the storms of life are over, could 
hardly be more justly or beautifully expressed. Again, in the Songs 
of Selma, the music of songs “is like soft mist that rising from a lake 
pours on the silent vale, the green flowers are filled with dew, but the 
sun returns in its strength and the mist is gone.” It is a fine thought, 
and he who has noticed how soon the high aspiration and noble feel- 
ing which a strain of music excites in the human breast, will feel how 
true are the last words, “‘ the sun returns in its strength and the mist 
is gone.” But the sublime is his true element. Hear his apostrophe 
tohis harp: “dweller between the shields! thou that awakest the 
failing soul! descend from thy wall harp of Cona with thy voices 
three! Come with that which kindles the past ; rear the forms of old, 
on their own dark brown years.” (Cath Loda Duan III.) The follow- 
ing shows the suggestive power of the poet, as well as his sublimity. 
It is from the war of Caras: “The meteors of night set on the hill 
before him. A distant torrent faintly roars. Unfrequent blasts rush 
through aged oaks. The half enlightened moon sinks dim and red 
behind the hill. Feeble voices are heard on the heath.” It is not 
surpassed even by that fine passage of Virgil: 


“ Noctem illam tecti silvis immania monstra 
Perferimus! nec, que causa det sonitum ¥ idemus ; 
Nam neque erant astrorum ignes nec lucidus wthra 
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Sideres polus abscuro sed nubila ccelo : 
Et lunam in nimbo nox intempesta tenebat.” 
/seip, B. UI, 583, 


Examples might be multiplied, but it were better to read the book. 
But there is one more too fearfully beautiful to be passed over. It is 
perhaps unsurpassed in any language. ‘He rushed in the sound of 
his arms like the terrible spirit of Loda when he comes in the roar of 
a thousand storms, and scatters battles from his eyes. He sits ona 
cloud over Lochlin’s seas. His mighty hand is on his sword. Winds 
lift his flaming locks. The waning moon half lights his fearful face. 
Ilis features, blinded in darkness, arise to view.” 

Such are a few of the notes of “ the harp which was strung in Sel- 
ma.” When we consider how much poetic fire and elegance has 
probably been lost in the translation, and how much the original itself 
may have suffered during its long existence in the memories of men, 
before the knowlege of letters, a feeling of mingled regret and admi- 
ration comes over us; regret that so littl should be known of this 
meteor in the night of barbarism, and the admiration for the genius 
whichin our own age would rival the most eminent. Enough still 
shines forth from the darkness of antiquity to excite the curiosity of the 
antiquary and the respect of all, for his noble mind, brave, generous, 
and humane, even in ignorance of God. What would he have been 
had the “harp of Cona with its voices three,” been like the lyre of 
the Hebrew poet attuned to the praise of his Creator? ‘Truer than 
ever do the words of the poet seem : 


“Full many a vem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full many a tlower is born to blush un cen, 

And waste its «~weetness on the desert air,” 


blesvERion 


Common Sense is to the character, what ballast is toa vessel. In 
the hard work of living, it is better a thousand times, than the brilliance 
of wit or of imagination, It supplies, in a measure, the want of 
genius, gives a tone to every effort of the intellect, prepares one to 
meet the serious labors of life, multiplies the various sources of 
happiness, and upon the events of each hour, upon each word or ac- 
tion, exerts a wholesome iniluence 





SERVITUDE OF THOUGHT. 


Servitude of Thought. 


WHEN at some time the spirit of beauty may have come in one of 
its celestial forms, possessing the soul and thrilling it through and 
through, attuning every chord of feeling to the richest harmony, and 
making the whole intellect feel as though it could write with the 
glowing pen of inspiration, or breathe forth thoughts of untold be auly, 
who does not realize that the material forms which bind us here are 
clogs upon the aspiring spirit? The whole soul struggles when exci- 
ted by the vivid workings of the imagination, or when in any way 
roused to the high state of activity of which it is capable, and whic hi 
it occasionally shows forth in all its fulness; it struggles intens« ly 
too; for that body so wonderfully adapted to e arthly wants, is now 
felt to be a prison-house through whose grating it can only look, when 
panting to follow on the spirit of beauty which is bec koning upw: ard 
to higher and still higher advances towards infinite sublimity. ‘The 
soul feels conscious of its expansive power: it feels that it is re- 
pressed and kept tightly bound by that material frame which encases 
it, and sometimes feels a rebellion against the fate which will permit 
it to expand only by degrees, as if to keep pace with the almost im- 
perceptible growth of the body. And who has not felt at times that 
were the mind to be released, it would dilate immediately, so as to 
contain that vast amount of knowledge which is granted here; and 
then counting that, as it really is, a small iota, go on increasing its ca- 
pacity with geometrical progression, until it stands upon the very 
verge of infinity! 

Every imaginative mind feels that there was never a truer thought 
expressed, than that which contends that our senses, instead of being 
the cause of our perception, are but a feeble medium between the 
material world and the soul whoge real sphere is intense activity— 
though it here exists in a half slumbering state, as if to gather energy 
for its ceaseless march towards the citadel of eternal wisdom. 

It is, we know, but idle talk to speak of “ godlike genius,” to des- 
cant upon the human mind as knowing no limit—as finding nothing 
too difficult for its infinite comprehension. Applied to a created exis- 
tence, such words are unmeaning bombast—as describing attributes 
of the great Creator, they are indeed vital truths, which as yet can 
convey but a very feeble signification to our finite capacities. 

But to those who are accustomed to think with an intensity that 
proves it the delight of their being, who can forget awhile the de- 
mands of their material task-master in the sweet communion of glow- 
ing thought, there will come moments when the soul would erult in 
entire freedom, when it would gladly dissolve the dread connection 
between itself and the body. For when the mind would thrill through 
at some delicate touch of beauty, the body, like some rude hand laid 
upon the tremulous harp strings, stops or deadens the vibration. 
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Sometimes thy mind hecomes exe ited to an unwonted clow of feeling 
sublime thoughts and beautiful imagery rush into it in all the fresh. 
ness and vi itv of unelaborated creation. The pen is seized to 


note them belore they shail have passed forever, but they either prove 


as evanescent as they are beautiful, leaving but their faint shadow on 
the memory, or while yet glowing with undiminished vividness are 
too delicate to be coolly transferred from their ethereal tablet. 

Their freshness and delicacy is lost upon the coarse canvas of 
matter, and often when their originator has sketched them to the best 
of his power, he is tempted to throw them aside as quite unworthy of 
the strength and elegance of his cones ption. 

There have been penned sentiments most sublime and vivid and 
heautiful—such as appear perfect gems from a mind stored with intel- 
lectual wealth. In poetry, which 1s the best medium for retaining the 
primitive freshness and beauty of lively conceptions, we often meet 
with thoughts so spiritual in ~— elegance and so grace fully ex- 
presse 1d, that we are tempted to believe that the poet’s mind is dis- 
closed to us in all its native strength and delicacy—that he has re ally 
succeeded in transferring uninjured, one of those bright mental vis- 
ions that flit across the soul “like spirits ina dream.” But let the 
sublimest of poets—the one who has wrestled with the most gigantic 
thoughts, and chained them forever, to be gazed at and admired by the 
intellectual world—let Milton tell whether he has given aught but the 
faintest impress of those vivid, soul-inspiring images that filled his 
soul—darkened to external objects—with the sublimity and radiance of 
transcendent beauty. Ilis great work seems a rich monument of the 
spirit’s power to struggle away from matter, and to revel amid delights 
that are usually hidden by the coarse veil of our corporeal senses. 
Yet he would undoubte “lly confess that he had scarcely painted the 
shadows of his bright visions—that his imagination, which seemed to 
mingle familiarly with mighty — eptions, as though in its own con- 
genial sphere, was really confined and compelled, however unwillingly, 
to gaze through a me ‘dium—a medium made tr: ansparent indeed to his 
excited mental vision, but w hie h prevented his grasping directly hold 
upon the passing forms of sublimity, and fixing them as living objects 
upon his canvas. He would lament that he had painted only a de- 
fective image, that the forms appeared before him in all the glow of 
perfection, but when words attempted to describe or the pen to sketch 
them, they vanished like spirits when the spell that called them up is 
rudely broken. 

The grand and lovely in poetry call forth a wondering respect and 
admiration from the gratified reader, but they afford little satisfaction 
to their imaginative creator; for while others see a picture of real 
elegance, he sees an abortive sketch of visions that appeared to him 
in untol 1 beauty. 

l' ndoubtedly the painter and sculptor and poet often feel a high degree 
of gratification in their embodiments of beauty. We know that they 
frequently exult over them as offspring into which they have infused 
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a iarye share ol the if OW ke ntal llisp ration; DUul il is @ picasure al- 


yeu and iNCOnIpicle one which owes nothing to the thought that 
: ‘ } ' 
riccuion 1s allained, but to the idea that they have succeeded com- 


sratively so Well. For we are bailled from our earliest years in giv- 
ing distinct and vivid forms to our conceptions when paruucularly 
excite d to thoughts of be auty, we find it so LINpOss ble to ¢ Xpre aA 
them, that there is a peculiar satisfaction in finding that words can be 


moulde d up into sou thing similar to liie-like forms—that matter « in 
be m ue to take even a feeble HDpPress vl iin l, or to catch a faint 
viow of intellectual radiance. 

lt becomes 80 natural to give ullerance to our feelings in the 


= 


cramped and indistinct manner that our Imperfect me dium compels, 


that we are accustlome d to consider it a flight into a lolty and unnatu- 


ral sphere, when some powerful mind breaks in a measur 


‘ | 
beconu Ah iflie iu wilh 


shackles and forces words to 
bodiment of thought. Even ordinary or feeble intellects, such as 
have nevel been attuned to the thrill of delicate emotion » When excl. 
ted to an unwonted degree, feel a powerlul and undetinable spirit str- 
ring within them—mingling together fecling real sublimity and 
delicacy, and calling up images of straug nd unusual elegance, 


Phis is by no means fiction or a fhght of fancy. It is living truth. It 


‘ 


is opie Ol those insights sometimes permitted into the ysterious tex- 
ture of the soul—an occasional phenomenon to show that the true and 
proper condition of the mind consists not in subje tion to unteeling 
matter. We Anow that it is truth. For minds that have seemed as 
lecble and inert as the senseless clay that covered them, have sprung 
orth through some great impulse, into an energy and power which 
would be startling even in a mighty intellect, and under the spell of 
their lierce excitement have exe cuted deeds so wonds rful, that the 

eduluus without hesitation have imputed them to diabolical agency. 

Perhaps the mind relapses almost instantly to its furmer state, or by 
the mighty struggle it has made breaks through its mortal bonds: it 
matters not—the proof of its strength is fully conclusive 

In the black and unsightly grains of gunpowder there exists a ter- 
rilic power of expansion which some random spark may evolve ; 80 in 
the few and appar nily feeble qualities of some despise d intellect 
there is a prodigious energy and ; greatness which even a word may 
slip from their confinement. We know then by such proofs that the 
weakest mind may possess a power that is incaleulable--that one un- 
used to words may seize them by intuition, and become strange ly clo- 
quent—that ove accustomed to weak and womanly thoughts may 
develop a strength and determination which will command the obedi- 
ence and unplicit confidence of armies and nations These are 
plenomena which the world has witnessed, and which history has 
recorded as her — st wonders, 

hey happen seldom. ‘Their appearance in our moral system, 18 
like the Visit Of some strange and eccentric comet am 1 the juret an d 
systematic orbits of the planets. But do they not com lusively prove 
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that weakness of mind is not inherent—that it is only one of the ne. 
cessarv conditions of its subservience to matter—that every intellect 
posse ‘ses a stupendous power, though (most wisely for its earthly con- 
nection) in an almost latent state? Sometimes indeed by mischance 
evolved, it may be—(since it has happened in cases of remarkable 
stupidity)—to teach us how little we know of the mind's real great. 
Ness. 

We have also evidence that delicacy as well as power of concep. 
tion may enter into a mind where it would be least sought for; that 
subline and elegant thoughts may be strangely commingled with the 
darkness of gross mental ignorance ; that the chords of emotion may 
hecome at once attuned and thrilled by some unaccountable ageney, 
and that images of beauty may picture themselves on a mind seem- 
ingly polished in a moment for their reception. ‘The rudest savage, 
under some unwonted inspiration has reached the very heights of sub- 
limity, and with more than a master’s power forced words to become 
a faithful medium of his excited thoughts. ‘The coarsest and most un- 
feeling hearts have entirely yielded to some one of the magic spells 
of beauty, and told by the inarticulate signs of deep emotion that a 
counterpart image had been impressed upon a newly prepared tablet. 

‘These are extraordinary instances. But we can find in ourselves 

frequent evidence of a strength and delicacy of perception of which 
we were unconscious. Who has not felt when listening to some 
strain of melody of unusual sweetness, as though his whole soul 
would escape to sympathize more entirely with the gentle cadences! 
\nd who, as his thoughts have wandered off upon some grand concep- 
tion, has not had a strange thrill of emotion, impossible to describe, 
dart through his soul, or has not seen with his mental vision a succes- 
sion of lovely images glide by—hardly perceived before they have 
vanished—leaving no distinct impression, but diffusing a sensation of 
glowing loveliness ? 

Every one who has spent moments of sweet reflection, can testify 
to such feelings, and as before asserted, they are sometimes most 
strikingly elicited from the rubbish of entirely uncultivated minds. We 
have then the greatest reasons to believe that strength and delicacy of 
thought exist in a high degree in every mind; perhaps not in an 
available form, yet the elements exist, and as experience has proved, 
some seemingly trivial cause may blend them and evolve their won- 
derful nature. 

There is undoubtedly a great difference in mental power and capa- 
city. ‘The towering genius who changes the destiny of nations, or 
the one who unlocks the mysteries of nature, or he who sports with 
thoughts colossal to common minds, should not be reckoned of the 
same intellectual stature as the uninstructed and half idiotic savage. 
But do not the phenomena we have mentioned, in which an apparent 
ly dull and stupid mind breaks suddenly away, as if from some com- 
pressing force, and appears in all the might and dignity that we are 
accustomed to attribute to exalted genius alone—do not such instances 
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teach that there is not that immense disparity in intellect which we 
usually suppose : that it is more owing to som peculiarity in the ma- 
erial part of our nature than in that subti!o, unknown essence which 
constitutes Our spirits. 

At times every one feels that matter is an imperfect medium for the 
display of the workings of intellect. Occ asionally it seems very im- 
pertect, and an unusual incumbrance. Can we not conceive then that 
mind is subjected to an unequal domination of matter ; that sometimes 
it is permitte da wide range, and again made subject to the closest 
confinement ? 

It often slumbers on with only enough vit: lity to prove its claim to 
the title of intellect—some potent watch- word is whispered, and it 
springs forth to ceaseless and energetic action Another soars to 
what is considered the very height of intellectual attainment—some 
misfortune befalls its material frame, and it becomes the raving maniac 
or vacant idiot. ‘The educated mind, by its constant training and ac- 
tivity, learns to slip off one by one its confining bonds, and gradually 
to emerge from s¢ rvitude—the stupid or rather close ly imprisone “dl in- 
tellect, by some accident, slips at once its chains and stands forth in 
its native strength and dignity. 

The genius with his sanguine temperament, finds his confinement 
easy and supportable, and seems to make matter a sympathizer and 
assistant in his actions ; the dull and phlegmatic are inferior conduc- 
tors of an exciting influence, but when that is once so accumulated 
as to thrill the mental tibre, the whole soul is kindled so as to threaten 
the destruction of its prison-house. 

It has been termed a pitiful sight to see mere intellect striving to 
enlarge its proportions—to stretch itself up to the colossal stature of 
genius. It would be so indeed, were that in every respect a real dis- 
parity which in this world forms the distinction in mental strength ; 
but since from that strange evidence which the history of intellect has 
afew times furnished, it would seem more truly owing to some difler- 
ences in the union of mind with matter—since we have reason to be- 
lieve that every intellect, if expanded to its true dimensions, would 
manifest more power than has ever yet been displayed by the greatest 
genius—nothing can be more highly sublime ; for it is the grand and 
truly admirable struggle of mind to gain its lawful dominion over the 
obstacles of matter. <A struggle which here can never be entirely 
successful, but ending, when the spirit is release d, a victory most 
sudden and complete ; those who have struggle d to reach by degrees 
their true stature, attaining it at once, and those who from some unu- 
sual obstacle have remained almost inactive, expanding instantly into 
the full proportions of their inte llect, and taking their true station for 
that great mental competition which will go on throughout eternity 
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Now. 


Wr, forever waiting, looking, 
Listening, searching, groping still ;— 
Through life's high and by-ways crooking, 
Seek of joy to find our fill 


Syrens sing “ A good time's coming, 
Lo! e’en now it draweth near ;” 

But the phantom, far off roaming, 
Ne’er shall meet us wanderers here. 


What though oft we hear the promise 
Echoing gleeful through our souls; 
Just as often fleeing from us, 


Swift away “the good time” rolls! 


Tempest tossed, for safety secking, 
We but cling to snapping ropes ; 

Time's old scythe is ever reeking, 
Steeped in gore of murdered hopes ! 


We were children—oh! what visions 
Of asmovth, untroubled sea! 
Storms, and wrecks, and mad collisions, 


Ne'er could they our fortune be ! 


Then, how many a blithe creation 
Teemed with winged shapes of joy; 
Golden bright antic ipation— 


Dreams of bliss without alloy ! 


How we often longed to number 
Years enough to make us men: 
Recking not that troubled slumber 


Soon would wish them gone again. 


Now, when disappointments gather— 


Black, portentous, storm-fraught clouds ; 
When, of every ill the father, 


Sin with gloom our joys enshrouds,— 


Now. 
Now we know that childhood’s visions 
Of a emooth, untroubled sea— 
Where ne wrecks, or mad collisions 


Ever could our fortune be— 


Were like golden tints of morning, 
Bright, but evanescent, too; 

Fading, they have left the warning, 
Trust not dreams, but seek the true! 


“ Be not with the future ravished— 
Hers the charms that distance lends— 
Love upon them freely lavished 
Oftenest in sorrow ends.” 


Strange !—Though every earthly treasure 
Readily our call obeys, 
Stull we hope to-morrow's measure 


Will be fuller than to day's. 


And when manhood's care or sorrow 
Furroweth the anxious brow — 
Ever we desire the morrow 


Though “the happiest time is, now.” 


Bo we pass the precious hours 
God hath measured for our use, 
Venting discontent, in showers 


Of complainings, or abuse. 


1g 

Grieving for the time when sorrow 
Shall forever flee away ; 

Or, possessing not, we borrow 


Grief enough to spoil To-day ;— 


Till the almond tree doth flourish, 
And the evil days are come, 

When no joys the soul can nourish, 
And it loathes its earthly home. 


Not upon this cruel mission 


Came sweet Hope, with men to be ,— 
To engulf each day's fruition 


In the future's shoreless sea ;— 
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Not to make the present hateful— 
For content, to give unrest ;— 
But to make us doubly grateful— 


Now, and “ ever to be blest !” 


Let us, then, be wise in season ; 
Hoping ever, love To day. 

Suffer, act, enjoy with reason— 
Ne’er complain—be “ gravely gay.” 

While the iron’s hottest, striking 
Haying while the sunbeams fall,— 

Let us cease our vain disliking 
Of that Now, which is our all. A K 


Imaginative Literature. 


BY J, 8. 


Aut ages and all nations have had their stories and their songs ; 
stories that have roused the blood and summoned up the fiercest pas- 
sions, spurring men on to heroic deeds and daring adventures, or sto- 
ries that whiled away an idle hour, the gossip of a day ; songs that 
lulled the infant to its rest, or songs that commemorate the glory of 
chieftains, and form their monuments, more enduring than brass. A 
few of ancient date have come down to us, but vastly more have per- 
ished with the nations who have left as the enduring testimonials of 
their existence, only their rude implements of war and domestic 
life, their ruined cities and their undecyphered language. Most hav 
had their mythological wonders, the outgushing poetry of the heart. 
Classic lands have no monopoly of these. Wherever the human 
mind has been placed, however much its vision has been darkened, it 
has still struggled to pierce the thick and impenetrable mystery that 
hangs around its existence. In Peru, and in Mexico, on the banks of 
the Ganges, and on the banks of the Ohio, in the islands of the polar 
or the tropical seas, men have left proofs that they felt an unseen and 
resistless Power that surrounds and governs all things, and in some 
way or other they have sought its protection and feared its vengeance. 
Every exhibition of force has been exalted into a Deity, the story of 
whose form and nature has been fashioned by the peculiarities of the 
phenomena and the character of the people. “These mythological sto- 
ries, mingled with accounts of heroes, real or fabled, make up the 
earliest records of literature. ‘They have enlisted attention, formed 4 
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part of the religion and enjoyment of men in other ages and in other 
circumstances, and therefore indicate their character ; for the charac- 
er of any age or nation may be inle rred from what gives it pleasure. 
The mythology and the best poems of the Greeks indicate a soul 
lighly imaginative and deeply impressed with a love of be sauty and of 
the pleasures of sense, but not more certainly than the negro songs indi- 
cate the inanity and coarse, shallow feeling of that peculiar race. On 
the other hi und, this kind of literature has exerte “ul, does now and ever 
will exert, an influence in forming the vpimions and in shi aping the 
destiny of the human race. In amount it is by far the greatest of 
ny It engrosses the attention more exc lusive ly ; its characters 
dwell with us, and we gradually come to think the thoughts and adopt 
the sentiments of our favorites. Who has not seen too many of the 
Don Juans which the lofty and impulsive genius of Byron still 
continues to warm into being’? What maynanimous pirate. has not 
heen strengthened for his work, has not felt an increasing reverence 
for his art, or has not risen to a nobler contempt for humanity and 
law, by a communion with the spirit of the Corsair? Who has not 
felt a more thorough hatred for villainy, by becoming acquainted with 
lago, of a more reverential regard jor purity and Seinneve sted aflec- 
ton, from having read the words of Desdemona 

Whole nations have sometimes acknowledged the power of an im- 
winative work, in changing their institutions, manners, and senti- 
ments. All Europe was convulsed with laughter that shamed knight- 
errantry out of existence, when Cervantes sent forth the chivalrous 
Don Quixote. The Marseilles hymn rang out upon the air of France, 
and the whole nation became frantic with enthusiasm. It is said that 
the English navy owes much to “ Ye Mariners of England.” *“ Let 
me form a nation's songs,” said a shrewd observer, “ and I care not 
who makes their laws ;” and in this he implied an important truth. 

Let us, then, try to understand more fully the kind and extent of the 
influence which imaginative literature exerts. There is something in 
figurative language that, taking hold of the imagination, arrests atten- 
tion and excites the feelings. ‘The fact cannot be demed, however 
we may explain it. In the early stages of civilization, language 1s 
more highly metaphorical than at any other period, for every thing 
must then be re prese nted in the concrete rather than in the abstract— 
nV Images rather than by propos! itions and syllogisins. Reason is not 
yet fully developed, and the feelings, well or ill cultivated, have al- 
most undivided sway. Hence poetry is the earliest form of national 
literature, and must ever continue to make up an important part of a 


nation’s means of happiness. ‘The Scriptures, given to teach us 
truths more sublime than the unassisted mind of man has ever yet 
been Ww rought ut p to fully unde rstand, pre sent us figur: itive expressions 
to aid our fee ble powers. ‘T hey are to us a kind of algebraic formula, 
whi se exact value we may never comprehend, but whose relations we 
know, and whose properties we can apply to the solution of diflicult 
pro ble ‘ms 
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The imagination, like the loftiest mountain top, catches the first 
glimmer of approaching dawn. It is by means of such a power that 
we can rise to the Fountain of light. ‘The endless analogies and con. 
trasts which it suggests form the solid substratum of philosophy, as wel] 
as the lightest gossamer work that floats on the airy surface of fiction. 
Although increasing intellectual power may lead men to examine the 
precise extent of these analogies, and to distrust the conclusions of 
the imagination, when unsupported by reason, yet there 18 no antago- 
nism between them when each performs its proper function. It is not 
the province of the imagination to judge ; and we may not rely upon 
its hints as established truths. Enthusiastic persons are exposed to 
frequent absurdities in conduct, from a disregard of this fact. The 
renowned and valorous Knight of La Mancha might have found here 
the source of his ludicrous misfortunes. He would doubtless have 
fought bravely, had he found “a foe worthy of his steel ;” but his dis- 
eased mind transmuted windmills into threatening warriors, flocks of 
sheep into dashing cavaliers ; and he acted just as if these were the 
conelusions of the soundest judgment. A great part of the murth-pro- 
voking folly in the world has a similar origin, 

Imaginative works turn the abstract into the concrete, pregent us 
persons with whom we become acquainted and in whom we feel inte- 
rested, instead of qualities which like ghostly phantoms continually 
elude us. Bunyan has given us Christian instead of religion ; we 
have Shylock instead of avarice. It is not necessary that we believe 
the exact incidents presented ever actually transpired, or that the act- 
ors ever existed. It may be that the least exercise of judgment may 
condemn them as too absurd and fanciful to be thought of a moment 
as literal facts, or accurate investigation may slowly but surely dis- 
solve the illusion, and yet they may serve the most important of all 
purposes, by raising the mind to the comprehension of higher and 
more spiritual truths. For instance, an ancient worshiper of the 
gods, by proper investigations, might possibly have learned to doubt 
whether Venus actually was born from the foam of the sea, or wheth- 
er a company of Muses ever made Parnassus their summer residence, 
their family hotel ; but still, from these stories he might have gained 
on the one hand a better and more vivid impression of the airy, un- 
substantial and evanescent nature of sensuality, however highly re- 
fined, and however deeply inspired by the charms of beauty ; and on 
the other he might have learned that the true spirit of poetry is 4 
spirit of purity, of elevated aspirations, dwelling not so much in 
crowded cities, as apart in solitude, communing with the gifted and 
the guod. 

lt is only necessary that the unreal things should faithfully repre- 
sent the true. A complete lie, having no resemblance to truth, 1s sel- 
dom dangerous ; but truth itself, when distorted and discolored, be- 
comes the most dangerous and insidious falsehood. ‘The mischiel 
which results from holding a w arped or broken “ mirror up to nature,” 
is neither small nor unfelt. Unnatural views of life and duty are 
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wrought into the texture of the mind, unnerving the arm for the rough 
battle which calls for its lustiest blows. ‘The poor repine at their lot, 
nd the rich grow supercilious and contented with senseless fripperies. 
[he affections do not acquire a healthful glow, nor the intellect elastic 
vigor. ‘The slow accretions of industry and frugality are despised. 
rojects are commenced, are feebly pursued, and are finally given 
over. while a sense of weakness and incapacity settles like a cloud 
upon the suul. Such effects are daily seen, and they prove that who- 
ever may be devoid of moral responsibility, it most certainly is not a 

fied imaginative writer, Let him then be held accountable at the 
bar of public opinion. ‘The power which he wields, like all other 
ower, may be directed against the best interests of society. Bad 
novels, bad poems, and bad songs, have existed; but this fact should 
not lead us to distrust and undervalue a powerful means of good. Such 
conduct would be as unwise as Whitfield said it would be to give up 
all the best tunes to the Devil. 

‘The real value of things, and our interest in them, depend in a 
creat degree upon the enchantment which the imagination throws 
wound them, Our homes and our country are dearer to us because 
Washington Irving and Longfellow have shed around them a halo of 
soft auroral light. Who could sail along without emotion, by the 
shore of a lonely and desolate island in the Pacific, when told that it 
was Juan Fernandez! What gratitude would he feel towards De Foe, 
for the witchery that his fancy has wrought! ‘To say nothing of the 
Holy Land, towards which millions have been drawn by an invisible, 
but resistiess power, let us ask, why is Olympus more an object of in- 
terest than Chimborazo’? Not because it pierces the clouds farther ; 
not because it is more majestic to look upon ; but because a drapery 
of poetic fable, hangs around it. Why are we drawn to the Ayr, the 
\von, the Thames, and the Tiber? Not because they are magnificent 
objects in nature; not altogether because a busy population swarms 
around their shores; but rather because they are hallowed in story 
and in song. 

When a country is surrounded by such associations, the sentiment 
of patriotism is strengthened and exalted. ‘There is then more that 
we can call our own—more that is high and noble, and worthy of 
honor in our country. Whata rich inheritance did Shakspeare be- 
queath to all Englishmen, and how desperately would they struggle to 
preserve from desecration whatever his genius has consecrated ! 

We have too few national songs, too few genuine imaginative 
works. Not that there is any dearth of “ Dandy Jims” and “ Uncle 
Neds,” nor of blackguard novels and doggerel rhymes, a com- 
pound of ludicrous absurdity and shallowness ; but it does seem 
that there are altogether too few songs characterized by the deep, pure 
feeling which pervades the old English ballads, and too few stories 
told in the simplicity and purity of Irving and Scott. A greater sup- 
ply of such healthful imaginative literature would be of inestimable 
value to our country and to the world. It would eventually be sought 
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for. ‘The young would learn that the most pleasing books are not al- 
wavs introductory lessons to vice and immorality. ‘The worid would 
know us better, would learn to sympathize more intelligently with us, 
and be svoner prepared to sing songs in unison with ours, and to re. 
joice im stories of elevation, of purity, and of freedom. Let us then 
hope that our present stock of vood imaginative writings may be In- 
creased. In every point of view, “it is a consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 


The Age We Live In. 


One halfof the nineteenth century is at length nem. con.‘declared tobe 
among the things that were. That eager haste with which some men, 
like corporation undertakers in waiting for a pauper’s death, announe- 
eda year ago the half century’s decease, had no effect upon this 
child of Father Time, but on it lived, until the two score years and 
ten of its allotted life were fairly gone, and the midnight bell of 
last December thirty-first, began to toll its requiem. It has been a 
glorious time in which to live, and those now hoary-headed men who 
saw the century commence, and who have watched the wonderful de- 
velopments which have occurred, as that mysterious scroll on which 
mankind record their history has been gradually unrolled and cover- 
ed with the strange accounts, may well be startled at a retrospective 
glance, and yet may well be thankful that for this period their lot was 
cast. Changes have succeeded one another, since this century be- 
gan, as rapidly, as brilliantly, and as wonderfully as if the course of 
history was one vast series of pyrotechnic exhibitions. Sights and 
sayings which are now familiar to the merest child would then 
have puzzled the wisest of the land. The honored orator is now 
living in this very Athens of America, who, fifty years ago, inquired 
in an address before his fellow-citizens, if wood and iron are to go 
alone and carry loads, pray what are beasts of burden for? and who 
still further added, that fair winds and tides were yet preferred to 
the greatest profusion of steam produced in the most scientific manner. 
But this great change in the traveling since the days when a week 
was passed between New Haven and New York, is only a sample 
of the many doings of the past half century, while the modern speed 
is an emblem also of the more rapid strides which civilization now 
makes, compared with its movements in former days. But we who 
stand just ready to enter into the whirl of active life,.as this last half 
of the century begins, care not to think only of what the world has 


been, but choose to look at what it is, and still more at what it is 
abort to be 
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Our first impression as we look around us, is that the present is a 
changing age. ‘lo be sure, this is a transient world, where Pass- 
ing Away 18 written, not only on every flower that blows, and on every 
cloud that floats, but on every human form and work, and where 
the mighty changes which Geology reveals in the firm earth on which 
we tread, are but the counterpart of the revolutions which the strong- 
est empires have undergone ; yet still, this is especially the day of 
change. Revolution is succeeding revolution, discovery follows dis- 
covery, and inventions crowd upon inventions. ‘The twilight which 
followed the darkness of the middle ages, is yielding tothe noon-day 
light, and beneath this genial influence all Europe is awakening from 
its long, deep sleep. Old institutions are giving away, thrones are 
tottering, tyrants falling; while science and art are daily divulging 
new wonders, and discovering new treasures. Reforms and re- 
formers are in every land. ‘The whole world—China, even, joining 
with outside barbarians,—seems to be catching the spirit of the Uni- 
versal Yankee Nation, and raising the shout of “ go ahead,” pro- 
claims its aim as Progress, and “ Excelsior,” its motto. The 
parent old world seems to have bathed its form in the famous fountain 
of youth, for Young France, Young Germany, and Young ltaly are 
on the stage beside the Young America with reformed practice, re- 
formed codes, reformed men. Variation, in opposition to all that 
mathematics says, seems now to be a constant quantity, and change is 
the only thing which does not change. 

But a second thought, in peeping forth from our College casement 
upon the outer world, is that the present ts a progressive age. Other 
men have seen changes as great, if not as frequent, as those which 
now occur, but it may well be doubted whether such progress has ever 
previously been known. Mere change is like the tossing of a fever- 
ed man upon his couch; and there may be countless revolutions, with- 
out a particle of progress, just as the humming-top will turn and turn, 
and make great noise about it too, but yet not move one jot from 
where its whirl commenced. Old Sysyphus, as we are told, kept his 
huye stone in constant revolution, but with his utmost labor, it did 
not have an onward motion. Men remember this in all the arts and 
sciences, but in the more important matters of government, church, 
and education, they frequently neglect to bear these thoughts in 
mind. But it cannot be too deeply impressed on those who move the 
public mind, that the true idea of Revolutions is not mere change ; 
it isa change for the better, and that not of names nor forms, nor men 
only, but a change of PRINCIPLES. 

The love of liberty in every thought, word, and deed, now rapidly 
advancing, is what will bring about, and is already producing progress 
of the noblest kind ; so that in the various changes, which, from time to 
time occur, we may now for the most part trace an onward, upward 
march. 

Place the awkward barks of Phenicia beside our gallant ships, 
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compare a train of camels with a train of cars, or the simple covering 
of leaves by which our first forefather clothed himself, with the silks 
and satins now made perhaps from the same kind of leaves, and you 
clearly see the results of Art. Buta more wonderful and far more 
rapid growth will yet take place in the laws, literature, and institutions 
of mankind, if men will only strive to have each change @ sure step 
forward. 

But a third idea which comes to us from the driving world of life, 
is that this is @ hurrying age. ‘The force of imertia which opposed 
any motion at first, is now resisting all tendency to stop, and on moves 
the world with accelerated velocity. ‘There cannot be too many irons, 
in the fire, if you strike while they are hot, is everywhere the 
rule. ‘The man who would compare life to a stream, or to a race, 
is quite behind the times, for a moving railroad train is now the least 
expressive simile which it will do to use. Every one seems eager to 
go through by daylight, without any stoppages, and that although they 
are neither doing nor suffering anything upon the way, nor yet are sure 
where they are destined to come out. Horace Greeley advised no one 
to try to earn a living in New York without he was able and willing 
to do double work on every day. But large cities only show this 
haste upon a larger scale, for almost every village in our land, is 
driven by this strange impetuosity. Children are sent to school when 
they can hardly talk, and boys are called to do the work and assume 
the cares of full grown men. Practical men are all in vogue, and those 
who are ready with tact and skill at the very moment when it is want- 
ed, are sure of employment, honor, and reward. He who can do 
the most in a given time, is the one who now-a-days succeeds, 
while all seem to aim at deserving the famous epitaph recorded 
ona Western tombstone, “ He lived much in a very little time.” And 
then not merely is individual life so hurried, but such vast occurren- 
cies are crowded into the history of every day, and are instantane- 
ously reported at such great lengths, that we sometimes tremble for 
the time when we who are now sharpening our armor shall be actively 
engaged in all these scenes, and it shall be as easy to communicate by 
telegraph as it now is by mail. Scene after scene in the world’s pro- 
gress is brought before us, as on the slide of some magic lantern, but 
before the first words of wonder have escaped our lips, one view has 
gone, and another has appeared. We cannot but wonder how these 
strange things of time will end, where man will stop. 


ATTRACTIONS OF OCEAN LIFE. 


Jceland. 


Whew Hrolf, the Viking, mailed in sleet and apray, 
Sent up his midnight prayer for Thor to save ; 
He moved the God, who always hears the brave, 
To seek the cave where rock-ribbed Grimnor lay. 
The giant roused, stalked seaward, torch in hand. 
Awaking echoes in the trembling ground, 
And wading in, with icebergs girdled round, 
Raised monstrous waves, which thundering rolled to land 
Hrolf thought he steered his coffin to the grave, 
Until he saw the fitful, flickering glare, 
Which Grimnor's torch had flung along the wave, 
To guide the gulf-king, and dispel dispair. 
By Hecla’s blaze, he reached the giant's breast, 
And in the crags of Iceland, built his nest. 


Raru. 


Attractions of Ocean Life. 


From a boy 
I wanton'd with thy breakers—they to me, 
Were a delight.—Byaron. 


Some contemplate the ocean as a vast and cheerless waste, 
where reigns a night of perpetual gloom—a region on which the sun- 
beams of six thousand years have spent their warmth in vain. And as 
they look out upon its broad expanse, with the eye, or in imagination, 
all to them is blue—a dismal blue—fit portraiture of the feelings of 
those unfortunate mortals who are called to make their home on tts 
inhospitable bosom. Others regard it as a realm of unceasing hostil- 
ity to all the dwellers on land, a yawning gulf ready at its caprice to 
swallow up every thing that dares to venture within its wide circuit ; 
they view it with a shrinking dread, or even horror; and the roar of 
its breakers falls upon their ears as the funeral knell of sume departed 
friend. But fortunately for the welfare of mankind there are those who 
entertain towards the ocean far different feelings from these. The poet, 
when he penned the lines above quoted, uttered the sentiments of 
many a brave heart, whose delight it has been to make his home ou 
the mountain billow, and spend his life mid ocean's wild sports. Nor 
have they loved the sea only when the mild zephyr bears sway, and 
the gorgeous sunbeams deck its wavelets with tints of a golden hue ; 
or when the orb of night has spread its silvery mantle o'er its unruf- 
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fled bosom, and it seems to repose in state mid the solitude of nature ; 
but when fierce Eurus, with his wintry blasts, has aroused its slum. 
bering surges, and the elements seem confounded as if about to return 
to their native chaos, they lose naught of their affection and revel mid 
the grandeur of the scene. 

Many a lad has been stigmatized as a reckless youth, impatient of 
parental restraint, because his irresistible inclination compelled him 
to engage in a seafaring life. And it is an interesting inquiry, what 
has so often induced young men—by no means destitute of domestic 
affection, to tear themselves away from the endearments of home, 
and in spite of the threats of fathers, the entreaties of mothers, and 
the tears of sisters, to seek their fortunes on the treacherous ocean ? 

It is not the beautiful halo of romance that poetry and tales of the 
ocean have thrown around a sea life, that renders it so alluring, but 
there is something intrinsic in the nature of its varied and wonderful 
scenes, that appeals to some of the noblest feelings of the soul, and 
furms areal foundation for its chief attractions. 

Behold that troop of merry boys. It is Saturday afternoon ; they 
are released from the trammels of school, and with gleeful hearts are 
bounding over the fields away for the sea-beach, where they have 
often delighted to ramble. Old ocean has put on his most smiling 
countenance. ‘The slow regular and majestic heaving of the waves 
seems like the breathing of some great divinity in deep repose. Mir- 
rored forth upon the bosom of the waters, float the fleecy clouds of 
a summer sky. Far out upon the deep, scattered in all directions, lie 
the white-winged coursers of the main. The stroke of the oar and 
the jovial song of the boatman echo along the winding shore. The 
scene is altogether fitted to fill with delight the hearts of our juvenile 
band. The day is fast wearing away in aquatic sports of various 
kinds, in which all engage with hearty zest. And where's the lad 
that could dislike such pleasing pastime’? But soon from the sea a 
low murmuring sound is heard; the freshening gales have aroused 
the ocean from its slumbers, and the boiling surges roll and lash the 
shores with their foam and spray. The spot is growing too wild for 
a part of our company ; a sudden silence comes over them with some- 
what of a feeling of qualmishness, and they quietly retire to other 
sports more congenial to their tastes. But the rest prolong their stay 
and seem inspired with new hilarity. They join in the chase with 
the advancing and receding waves, and dance amid the surf to the 
music of the breakers. With unshrinking gaze they look out upon 
the angry deep, and laugh at the impending storm. ‘Thus till the 
shades of evening they linger around their loved retreat, when hunger 
and wet jackets remind them of the comforts of home. We may 
mark these as sailors in embryo, duly baptized and adopted into the 
family of Neptune, stamped with the seal of the ocean king. A sound 
basting with the paternal rod, and threats of severer chastisement, will 
not prevent them from dreaming this night of 
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“ A life on the ocean wave, 
And a home on the rolling deep,” 


and resuming the interdicted sport the first opportunity. The same 
company you will often find on a winter evening, in some favorite 
haunt, listening, with most intense interest, to the thrilling * yarns” of 
some veteran sailor; their young hearts meanwhile kindling with a 
Jesire to be active in like heroic scenes; nor do the dangers inci- 
Jent to those scenes, dampen their courage, so long as they see but a 
single survivor of them all. ° 

But ocean life has attractions to retain its votaries as wel] as to en- 
jist them. 1t is true that there is much wretchedness still connected 
with the social condition of sailors ; but this is by no means a neces- 
sary incident to ocean life. The occupation itself is conducive to 
virtue and happiness, is ennobling and attractive. 

No employment or profession is better calculated to banish from 
the mind every thing that is gross or groveling. It is not the petty 
strifes of men in pursuit of worldly advantage that the sailor is chiefly 
called to engage in, not the jealous strife of envious partisans or the 
political arena, nor the bloody contest of imbruted men on the field of 
battle, but in the stern conflict of the mighty elements of nature mar- 
shalled under their omnipotent leader, he is mustered to daily service. 
Here is a wide scope for all the faculties and energies of his physic- 
al, mental, and moral nature, pressed into action by that most powerful 
of all the motive powers of man, self-preservation. Using these 
aright he is permitted to conquer, and practically to subdue the elements 
to his control, and admitted to a share of empire with Deity. How 
elevating his situation! How well adapted to inspire him with that 
nobleness and dignity of soul that should cause him to look down 
with contempt upon every thing trifling, vile, and sensual! He can 
but come forth from these interviews with nature a nobler being. He 
delights in her mysterious and sublime teachings, and becomes attach- 
ed to her discipline, though at times severe. ‘The important trusts 
daily reposed in the sailor, are also well fitted to inspire him with 
lofty sentiments. He may be intrusted with a small “ job of work,” 
which if slightly done would jeopardize the lives of many of his 
companions, or even the safety of the ship. He may be stationed at 
the “ lookout,” where, refusing to give notice of the breakers or the 
approaching sail, the speeding vessel rushes on to swift destruction. 
Or he may occupy a still more important post at the helm, where by 
one malicious whirl of the wheel he could give spars, rigging, and 
sails to the flying winds, and send the noble ship with her crew and 
cargo eddying to the depths below. ‘Thus he often holds in his hand, 
not only millions of precious treasure, but the lives of hundreds of his 
fellow beings. If faithful to his trust, is he not learning lessons of the 
highest importance to mankind, lessons that lie at the foundations of 
human society? The true sailor regards with a generous pride the 
nobility of his calling, and when once fairly initiated into its duties, 
he seldom leaves it for other occupations. 
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One of the chief attractions of ocean life, is, that the friendships 
formed there are of a most tender, intimate, and lasting nature. Ac. 
customed to constant familiar intercourse with one another, exercising 
an unremitting watchfulness for each others’ safety, engaging side by 
side in the same daily labor, uniting their voices in the same soul 
stirring chorus as they urge on their work, encountering the same 
hardships and privations, and sharing in the same dangers, the hear 
of each sailor becomes embalmed in the hearts of his shipmates, their 
interests become one, and the common good, the chief aim of all, 
This strength of attachment you will see exhibited in the meeting of 
two old shipmates after an interval of several voyages. But how can 
[ describe in words, what can only be felt! Shall 1 speak of tha 
cordial shake of the hand? It is too tame ; every fibre of the stern 
weather-beaten frame of the “ old tar” is electrified as he embraces 
an old “ chummy” of a former “ cruise,” and they vie with each other 
in exhibiting proofs of their devoted friendship. The sailor’s inner 
man partakes largely of the emotive principle, and when he has once 
cast his lot among the children of Neptune, he has but little relish for 
the society of the more phlegmatic landsman. 

These are but a few of the attractions that a life on the ocean 
presents. Much might be said of the happy influence of being 
the dispensers of blessings to the world; much of the satisfaction 
arising from viewing the wonders of the sea, and the novelty of for- 
eign lands, and comparing the different tribes and conditions of men. 
Much, very much, may be said too of the pleasure and elevating influ- 
ence of the social life of the sailor on ship-board, when free from 
those polluting vices which corrupt society on shore, from the first rise 
of a maritime commerce, has entailed upon it. B. 





The Grave by Ocean. 


1. 
O, make my grave 
On Ocean's sloping shore, 
Where the green grass springeth, 
And the sea bird wingeth 
His wild flight o'er 
The surging wave. 


Il, 
For I would sleep 
Where I have loved to he ;— 
Where the billow boundeth, 
And the breaker soundeth, 
Dashing, forever free, 
Up from the deep 


THE GRAVE BY OCEAN. 








Mil. 
My Childhood's way 
Was hither, and I oft, at starry hour, 
To ocean murmurs listening, 
Gazed on its waters glistening ; 
While shene, on rippling wave and sleeping flower, 
The pale moon's ray. 


IV. 


And flitting thought, 
Like trembling jewel, lit by mystic fire, 


Danced bright and light and thrilling, 


The soul with rapture filling, 
As if, on balmy gales, from seraph’s lyre, 
Sweet sounds were brought. 


And I would fain 

List ever to the voices 

That swell the song of Ocean ; 
When in its gentler motion 
The far-off star rejoices, 

And twinkles twain ;— 


VL 


Or when, ‘mid gloom, 

The storms of ocean sound ; 

When shipwrecked sailor, from his dreamy pillow, 
Awakes,—to sleep forever ‘neath the billow, 
Where sea-flowers spring around 

His coral tomb. 


vil. 


Then, when life's ray 

Is lost, in day eternal to the soul— 

O, let my body by the Ocean slumber, 

Till circling years have rolled their fleeting number,— 
Till glowing Earth, and Heavens, like gathered scroll, 
Shall pass away. 
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Epvitor’'s Table. 


Herne we are, courteous Reader! This“ getting out” a Yate Lr. is not what's 
cracked up to be. We can assure you, that so far as our experience extends, 
it ia “ bubble, bubble, toil and trouble.” But the most difficult part of the labor is 
in writing the editorial lucubrations. And what a curious thing is an Editor's Ta. 
ble! From different points of view it cannot fail to present a variety of features, 
Thus the Geologist must, of necessity, find a peculiar formation, if nothing else, 
He will perhaps regard it as a volcano, serving the purpose of a safety-valve to 
wit, though it must be confessed that its effusions are rarely elevated. (Readers 
are requested to know ‘tis a pun, whenever they come across one.) But although 
the paths of the Editor and the Geologist may coincide in some places, how widely 
diverse are they in others! Geology leads its votaries to “trap-rocks.” Alas! 
writing Editor s Tables is the last way to trap “ rocks.” (Payment of subscriptions 
to this Magazine may be made at the bookstore of the publisher.) The skillful 
chemist must at once observe that an Editor’s Table is a kind of conglomerate pre- 
cipitate, Here he will occasionally meet with an exhalation as pungent as in his 
own cde partie nt: a weak retort, or perchance a& gaseous development, for which he 
is entirely unprepared. Here, too, the student of Nature's laws will not fail to ob- 
serve certain light reflectiona, whose bearings he may study with advantage. No 
Meteorologist can peruse an Editor's Table without perceiving at once that it is or 
isnot dry. If he be dull, in some parts it may seem rather foggy, but it is equally 
true that other portions he must Aai/ with delight. So also the attention of the 
Zoologist will lead him to conclude, that in the production of an Editor's Table, 
there has been frequent occasion “to stir up the animals.” 

These qualities, and many others, too, we might speak of, all belong to this un 
definable semething—an Editor's Table. We have been thus particular in bringing 
them to notice, because they would not come to notice without bringing. This 
arises from the fact that men are generally too narrow-minded to take half the in 
tellectual comfort within their reach in this world, They stand ready to lap up the 
honey, if it happens to run out, but are too thoughtless or lazy to hunt it them- 
selves 

ut, most indulgent Reader, as some time has clapsed since we last met, let us 
have a private chat together. Sit down, and let us talk things over. 

Orv Yate seems getting of late to be a very quict, orderly old dame. After 
being delivered of so many and so illustrious children, she takes things quite peace- 
ably, and is Appare ntly little disturbed by her offspring “in embryo,” ‘which, for 
the benetit of Freshmen, we will say means undergraduates.) Indeed, our College 
seems yearly changing for the better. Persons not in any way connected with the 
Institution, nor associating with those who are, hay e, generally very erroneous views 
of student-life at Yale, We have been frequently amused, in our perambulations 
about home, to hear some folks talk and ask about college. With them, the idea 
of being a student is tantamount to that of being a “ wild fellow.” and they speak 
of a college-bird as though he were a kind of respectable, unconfined jail-bird 
Some of our old farmers, who have spent their whole lives in following the plow, 
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raking hay, dc. whose education was got so long ago, they don't remember when, 
and stowed away, they don't remember where, can never be persuaded to believe 
that there is any labor in study. If, perchance, their eyes rest upon a worn and 
pale face | student, they moralize upon the dissipation of youth, sent away from 
home to pass their time in idleness, and the only conclusion to which they are led 
js that surely “the way of the tranagressor is hard.” For the existence of such 
ideas among cur “ bone and sinew” it is easy to account. The fact ia, they never 
hear anything about college unless something remarkable hapPens ; and these re- 
markable occurrences are generally “ shines” executed by one or a few of Yale's 
brilliant sons. We do not deny that there is room for improvement in the mor 
als of our college community, but we aver that it is not so great as is generally 
imagined. ‘There is a strong moral influence pervading our ranks, which is little 
appreciated by those who know nothing about us. 

Truly is our college at the “ top of her profession.” Her chairs of instruction are 
filled by those whom the country knows, and to whom it can confide the training of 
those who are hereafter to wield a wide influence. Her prospects were never more 
flattering, nor her numbers greater. Sending a son to college is not the uncommon 
thing it once waa, but they come, the strong-minded and the resolute, from the 
granite, frosty mountains of New Hampshire, down to the orange groves of Florida. 
Even the old farmers of Pennsylvania, whose fathers came from the land 


“ Where the blue Rhine sweeps along," 


have answered “ Yah” to the aspirations of their children, and sent them to tread 
the halls of Yale. And here they become better and wiser men. 

But let us talk of other matters. Did you receive any valentines! Of course 
you did. We had two, one of which divided the world into two parts; where we 


“are,” (we, ourselves, only think of it!) and where we “are not.” Isn't it delight 
ful to think that you are in a separate part of this world, towards which stray the 
thoughts of some fair being? Then another valentine said, 

“ That meeting I shall ne'er forget.” 


“Dunder and Blitzen!” “ Ein schlichtes Midchen!" “ Wahr giitlich!” Ach! 
Gedichtuiss, “ bring back the charm, long lost.” Was 


“ Blue her eye, as heaven's own softest hue 1" 
Ach! 


“ Wer triige Lebenslast und seine Leere, 
Wenn nicht der kurze Traum der Liebe wire 1" 
But we have lost ourselves in our Dutch rhapsody. 
How do you like your appointment, our Junior friend! Perhaps that tutor was 
speaking of you the other day, when he got off the old pun, with regard to dis-ap 
powntments, Never mind! 


“A man's a man for a’ o' that.” 


We were appointed not to have any appointment. But is it much of an honor, af- 
ter all, to be appointed to hire the ladies to endure you, by paying them in music, 
at the rate of about two dollars a minute, for what you say! (1) The ladies come 
to hear the music—that has always been conceded. Most of them have just about 
as much idea of what you are speaking, as did a country damsel (into whose com- 
pany we once fell, and whom we thought at first ver¢ pretty) of a remark we made 
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in passing a school house, that there was the place where they “taught the young 
idea how to shoot,” to which she replied, with the greatest readiness and self-assu- 
rance, that she “should think it would be dangerous shooting so near the road” 
Alas! that shot was too much for ua. 

What weather we have been passing through lately! We have frequently come 
almost to the conclusion that it always has been, was, is, and is “ to be about to be” 
muddy. Such “inclemeney” has, of course, been the cause of some /yeing out. 
We would certainly advise those of a “delicate constitution,” wherever they go, to 
be careful and take a sidewalk with them, in the shape of “ stogas” or “ gums.” 


BEETHOVEN CONCERT. 

Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weather, the late concert of the 
Beethoven Society was attended by a large audience. We speak but the opinion 
of the ablest judges, when we say that the performance has added much to the high 
reputation of the Society. A repetition has been demanded in the public papers, 
Should this request be acceded to, we hope no lover of “ sweet music” will miss 
the opportunity of listening to such skillful vocalista. Their laudable effort to 
raise funds to construct an organ in the College Chapel, deserves the hearty codpe- 
ration of every student. 


OUR OONTRIBUTORS, 

“Smyrna,” if accepted, will appear in the next number. 

“ Star-Gazing” and “ A Reverie,” will be inserted hereafter. 

Some incipient rhymster has favored us with a “celestial fusion” on ‘‘ Mergons.” 
We hardly dare trust so “ fiery” a production to illuminate the pages of our belov- 
ed “ Maga.” The writer strikes out thus vividly— 

“ T've heard ‘twas said, in ancient days, 
When ign'rance was held high, 
That fire balls, all in a blaze 
Would shoot athwart the sky.” 
How bright and how original the figure! We may conceive the goddess of “ Ig- 
norance,” if there be any such lady, as mounted, say on a liberty-pole, and taking 
observations on the “comets.” The writer “rushes” on in a kind of dyspeptic in 
flammatory epic, in which he discourses of the composition and origin of comets, 
with a degree of coolness rarely acquired by poets, especially when treating of such 
hot subjects. After noticing some of the remarkable properties of comets, he 
proceeds— 
* But stranger still—yet true, ‘tis said— 
Than all you've heard me mention, 
That mortal man has racked bis head 
And found their right ascension.” 
This is the best verse in the piece ; probably the writer “racked his head.” 
Near the close occurs a very graphic stanza: 
“They sweep around this world of ours, 
Most always without stopping, 
But sometimes show their hidden powers, 
And startle us by dropping.” 
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Procul | oh, procul! este! “hydropici flammei globuli!!” And thus he closes— 
“Such, then, in truth, is every fact, 
About these spheres so bright, 
We see them come, we hear them crack, 
And then they're out of sight. 








“ We look again, almost struck blind, 
With wonder and with fright, 
Yet nought we there can see or find 
But flowing streams of light.” 
+ 0.” 
The following pertinent “squib” was inserted beneath our door. Its author is 
wclcome to our best “ beaver.” 


THE “ LiquIp's’’ COMPLAINT. 


Who asks, whene’er I chance to sup 
With friends who love a jovial cup, 


If studies cause my “setting up ?” 
My Tutor ! 


And if at Ives’ a friend regales me, 

In going home, who loudly hails me, 

And wants to know what 'tis that ai/s me? 
My Tutor! 


Who tells me I’m a sorry case, 
And warns me, lest I leave this place, 
Forever branded with disgrace ! 

My Tutor! 


And if of headache I complain, 

Or tell of a gymnastic sprain, 

Who asks me if it's not sham-pain ? 
My Tutor! 


And when my Father from afar, 
Asks what my future prospects are, 
Who hints that I will choose the bar? 
My Tutor! 80°, 
The printer requests us to inform debtors that their pockets would appear in a 
much more satisfactory light, if they were two dollars lighter. 


The last two numbers of the Jefferson Monument magazine have been laid on 
our table. Where are the Nassau Literary and the Amberst Indicator | 


Articles for the next Number must be sent in immediately. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


JUNIOR APPOINTMENTS—CLASS OF '52. 


OBRATIONS. 


J. F. Bingham, Greek Oration, Andover. 
W. A. Reynolds, Latin Oration, New Laven. 
H. B. Sprague, Philosophical Oration, Hast Douglass, Mass. 


M. W. Allen, Lowell, Mass. F. Miller, Alerandria, Va. 
J. G. Baird, Milford. W. B. Ross, New York City. 
E. P. Brewer, Middletown. C. C. Salter, Waverly, IU., 
G. E. Jackson, Newton, Mass. M. Smith, Hebron. 


FE. Buck, Orland, Me. G. B. Safford, Boston, Mass. 

H. McCormick, Harrisburg, Pa. A. Terry, New Haven. 

E. Reilly, Lancaster, Pa. C. E. Vanderburg, Marcellus, NY. 
W. L. Rowland, Augusta, Ga. G. A. Wilcox, Madison. 





DISSERTATIONS. 
J. Elderkin, Colchester. B. C. Moulton, Lower Waterford, Vi. 
D. C. Gilman, New York City. H. 8. Sanford, New Milford. 
D. O. Morehouse, Fairfield. G. G. Sill, Windsor. 


DISPUTES. 
L. C. Chapin, Wattsburg, Pa. A. W. North, Louisville, Ky. 


». Houghton, Holliston, Mass. J. 8. Parsons, Amesbury, Mass. 


D. 8. Bigelow, Westchester, C. Lounsbury, Wallingford. 
R. E. Day, Hadlyme. J. L. Noyes, Windham, N. H. 
H. C. Hallowell, Alexandria, Va. W. H. Odell, Tarrytown, N. Y. 


COLLOQUIES. 
H. C. Blakeslee, New Haven. C. L. Ives, New Haven. 
W. W. Orapo, New Bedford, Mass. 8. Lawton, Longmeadow, Mass. 


D. B. Green, Reading, Pa. M. Lyon, Genoa, N. Y. 
J. B. Hendrickson, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


E. J. Alvord, Southport. H. E. Dwight, Portland, Me. 
J. Atwood, Huntsville, Ala. G. 8S. Mygatt, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Bigelow, Buffalo, N. Y. W. Stanley, Bridgeport. 

E. Cutter, Woburn, Maas. E. Sterling, Bridgeport. 

J.C. Dubois, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 
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